If  we  live  in  the  spirit, let  us  also  walk  in  the  spirit. 

Gal.  5- -25 . 

"Christendom  is  the  colossal  hypocrite  of  the  Universe.  Its 
principle  is  , Each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  Its  practice  is, Every 
one  for  himself , against  all  the  rest  of  mankind."  Such, in  brief, was 
the  doctrine  I lately  heard  expounded  by  one  who  has  thought  long 
and  earnestly  on  the  problems  of  our  hunan  life, and  whose  words  are 
justly  entitled  to  careful  consideration. 

But  the  fact  of  a wide  discrepancy  between  the  common  belief 
and  practice , thus  forcibly  stated , needs , I think, important  qualifica- 
titfns,if  we  are  to  see  the  flaage as  it  truly  stands.  The  moral  con- 
dition of  Christendom  is  undoubtedly , bad  enough,  and  there  is  suf- 
ficient room  for  improvement  to  give  all  good  men  ample  occupation 
in  striving  for  the  higher  right.  But  an  exaggeration  of  the  evil, 
tends  rather  to  discouragement , than  to  stronger  reaction  against  it; 
and  it  is  easily  possible  to  go  so  far  in  our  denunciat ions  of  Iffe® 
existing  wrong,as  to  give  our  whole  case  away;  providing  only  new 
pretexts  for  those  -**» say, "There  is  no  God, and  no  divine  Providence 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  " 

Uur  attention  then, being  strongly  challenged  by  this  saying 
Christendom  is  the  colossal  hypocrite  of  the  Universe , "let  us  see, 
as  nearly  as  may  be, what  the  facts  are.  As  to  the  principle^ 

taught  by  him  whom  Chris te adorn  professes  to  take  as  its  Lord  and 

0 

Master, "Each  for  all, and  all  for  each", there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
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. The  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  his  immediate  followers  l^j,so 
to  speak , saturated  with  this  thought.  The  idea  of  human  life  held 
by  them  was, that  each  man  should  live  first  of  all, not  for  himself, 
but  for  others.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times, and  with  reference  to 
every  one  of  life's  varied  int erests ,they  desired  that  the  individ- 
ual should  think  first  of  the  common  good;  and  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  collective  life  should  surround  each  one, at  least  as  a genial 
atmosphere , in  which  the  best  within  him  should  be  encouraged  to 
largest  growth. 

But  now, when  we  call  Christendom  a "hypocri  te  " , it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  nevei^as  a whole, has  it  made, to  its  own  knowledge, 
elaborate  profession  of  any  such  doctrine.  On  the  contrary, you  might 
search  its  creeds  all  through,  and  find  there  hardly  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  ideas  of  Christ  had  entered  into  its  intellectual 
life.  Its  religion  has  been  largely  modeled  on  its  every-day  motives 
and  aims,  and  it  has  been  just  as  selfish  in  its  pursuit  of  heavenly 
joys, as  in  it s 'struggles  for  earthly  riches  and  renown. 

To  this  present  time, the  Christian  very  generally  stands 
open  to  the  reproach, that  he  cares  not  who  may  go  to  everlasting 
torment, if  only  he  can  be  saved.  In  this, however  low  the  motives, 
they  are  without  doubt  honestly  entertained.  The  hypocraey  of  the 
church  consists  only  in  this  ;that  it  professes  to  adore  and  strive 
after  the  life  of  Christ, while  as  yet, a true  conception  of  that  life 
has  hardly  dawned  upon  its  consciousness. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  contrast  the  common  practice  with* 
the  principles  that  Christ  taught, as  if  Christendom  had  seen  and 
accepted  these  principles,  but  cont inued, wilfully  and  deliberately 
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to  disobey  them.  Ignorance,  rather  than  hypocracy,is  the  true 
charge  to  bring.  The  spirit  of  Christ  has  been  crucified , over  and 
over, even  by  those  who  have  worshipped  his  name.  But  we  must  say 
of  the  rude  minds  upon  which  that  guilt  is  fastened, as  he  said  of 
those  who  nailed  him  to  the  cross, "They  know  not  what  they  do.” 

Furthermore , though  it  is  evident- enough  that  men  live  very 
much  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  each  one  for  himself  against  the 
world, yet  I, for  one^stout ly  deny  that  this  is  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  their  lives.  In  the  first  place  the  world, of  which  they 
make  a part, holds  a strong  curb  upon  their  selfishness;  even  puts 
them  in  harness, one  may  say, and  forces  them  to  pull  at  the  common 
load.  No  man  in  this  age  can  live  by  plunder, pure  and  simple; 

but  though  there  are  ways  by  which  he  may, unjustly^ take  part  of  his 
neighbor's  livelihood,  yet  in  order  to  keep  his  ill-gotten  gains, he 
he  must  somehow  make  them  serve  the  needs  of  the  community  at  large. 

I grant  that , under  forms  of  law, a man  may  steal  a railroad,' 
but  the  plunder  does  not  advantage  him  one  part icle , save  as  he  con- 
tinues to  make  that  railroad  a useful  instrument  of  commerce. 

Our  industrial  life, so  far  as  it  is  organized  at^all,is  organized 
on  a basis  of  mutual  help.  It  is  no  longer  entirely  a far  off  dream 
that  he  who  would  be  chief  must  be  servant  of  all,  for, in  the  legit- 
imate order  of  things, that  is  the  single  road  to  power.  Only  so 
far  as  business  life  is  still  disorganized, or  the  great  currents  of 
business  enterprise  are  shifting  and  uncertain  in  their  course, has 
the  JtiwMr#  any  large  opportunity. 

Whatever  men  may  want  to  do, or  think  they^are  doing, the  rule 
of  life  to-day, is  that  they  shall  prosper, not  according  to  their 
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fti  li  a * y-Hw  ability  to  fight  the  world, but  accordingly  as  they  are 
able  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

This, I say, is  everywhere  the  rule  of  life, and  success  by  warlike 
means  becomes^,  more  and  more^  the  rare  exception. 

Again, the  better  side  of  human  nature  is  now  too  strong  to  be 
entirely  resisted, whatever  theory  the  action  of  men  may  be  based 
upon. Though  ones  active  V career  may  bring  him  so  often  into  con- 
flict with  his  fellows  that  life  appears  a continual  |(fight,yet  the 
appeal  of  humane  and  generous  undertakings,  the  promptings  of  pity 
and  charity,  the  cause  of  public  order  and  progress,  do  continually 

4 

join  men  hand  to  hand, and  heart  to  heart,  as  helpers  of  one  another 
under  the  burdens  that  they  have  to  bear. 

Unquesti onsbly , the  theory(that  it  is  each  mae»  for  himself 
against  the  world, is  very  generally  entertained.  But  even  the  worst 
of  men  are  vastly  better  than  their  theory,  and , in  many  cases,  the 
selfishness  is  only  as  a smoke  of  growling  talk  which  hides  an  in- 
•wareHop  i*it$-wagoio*i  th  fcfed  ,fc&wism££*ge£nQf  doe4-r 

ward  spirit  warm  with  the  living  fires  of  generous  impulse  and  desire. 
It  is  good  to  see, now  and  again, how  kind  men  are  at  heart, 
when  their  better  natures  are  touched.  The  beast  within  them  may  be, 
to  all  appearance , in  full  command, and  they  may  snarl  and  glare  at 

d-C K2X. 

each  other  in  angry  hate;  but  let  a of  genuine  need  appear 

among  them, as  the  Prophet  Daniel  is  said  to  have  entered  the  Lion's 
den, and  once  more  the  old  miracle  is  repeated  ; the  brutish  instinct 
is  immediately  tamed, and  dark  passions  fade  into  the  soft  gleam  of 
sympathy  and  respect.  Even  wild  rough  men,  on  the  open  sea;  in 
the  pathless  wilderness  ; in  remote  mountain  solitudes;  perform 
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deeds  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  weak  and  perishing, 
which  should  be  the  all  sufficient  answer, to  every  taunt  and  sneer 
that  the  cynical  mind  can  fling  against  our  common  human  nature, and 
should  make  us  know  that, in  the  hearts  of  all, there  is  a latent  powafc 
power  of  unselfishness  , capable, when  it  c*n  be  fully  drawn  upon, of 
transforming  this  world  into  all  that  our  prophets  have  dreamed  of 
in  their  visions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


large  extent,  sadly  out  of  keeping  witfc  the  pr_e_C-C-p-fe6  of  him  whom  they 
profess  to  homor  and  obey, their  dense  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
his  life  in  part  accounts  for  this  ; and  that  a higher  type  of  humtg» 
humanity, in  better  accord  with  Christian  precepts, is  being  slowly 
formed  within  them.  It  is  another  illustration  that, after  all, our 
theories  are  mostly  superficial  affairs,  and  that  what  we  call  char- 
acter; the  main  body  of  a man's  life  that  lies  beneath  his  conscious 
thought,  is  the  decisive  element  in  shaping  his  deeds. 


of  his  mind.  So, we  may  say, the  principle , "each  one  for  himself", 
is  a principle  of  the  lower  nature  of  mankind  ; and  this  is  being 
superseded  V as  the  spirit  comes  into  command , enforcing  upon  us  its 
higher  principle  "each  for  all".  We  need  not  alarm  ourselves  with 
fears  of  a socialistic  revolution, which  might  attempt  to  put  in  forc« 
the  wild  and  crude  applications  of  this  principle,  such  as  visionary 
minds  have  thus  far  thought  out.  Simply, the  principle  is  growing 


We  see  then, that  while  the  conduct  of  Christian  men  is, to 


St. Paul  found  a law  in  his  members , warr ing  against  the  law 


at  the  heart  of  our  life;  to  use  the  old  parable, like  leaven  in  a 
measure  of  meal;  and  gradually  it  must  set  men  everywhere  in  more 
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orderly  and  brotherly  relations  , so  that  human  existence  will  be- 
come at  last , outwardly  and  manifestly,  what  it  now  is  at  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  it, one  great  system  of  co-operation  ahd  mutual 
help. 


For  even  now, at  this  present  time, little  as  many  people  may 
suspect  it  , we  really  live  in  the  spirit.  Our  ruling  motives, our 
leading  aims  and  our  chief  delights, if  not  purely  spiritual  and  re- 
fined from  all  admixture  with  dtuaBse^r  coarser  elements,  do  yet  de- 
rive all  their  real  importance  from  the  spiritual  side  of  our  na- 
ture, and  except  as  they  meet  its  needs  ,can  only  lead  men 

astray. 


I suppose  if  there  is  anything  which, at  first  sight, might  seem 
to  have  a value  quite  independent  of, or  even  antagonistic  to  the 
interests  of  the  spirit, it  is  that  precious  metal  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  commercial  exchange.  Long  ago  it  was  written  that 
"the  love  of  money  is  the  root  od  all  evil";  and  certainly  it  is 
often  found  a corrupting  influence, at  war  with  integrity  and  hon- 


esty. But  what  is  this  substance,  Gold, which  half  the  world  is  fill- 
ed with  a mad^  thirst  to  possess  /and  which  is  so  universmlly  prized 
that  he  thoihQBlrf-t  can  buy  what  he  needs  all  over  the  earth  ? 

In  itself, gold  cannot  minister  to  a single  one  of  man's 
physical  necessities.  He  can  neither  eat  it,  nor  turn  it  into  rai- 
ment to  shelter  himself  from  cold,  nor  is  it  fit  to  beat  into  weap- 


ons with  which  to  capture  prey  for, food.  But  it  has  had  from  the 

A 

beginning  just  one  exhaustless  source  of  value;  it  has  been  beauti- 
ful in  all  human  eyes.  There  was  never  any  agreement  among  men, 

express  or  implied, that  it  should  be  the  universal  medium  of 
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exchange:  but  it  came  to  fill  that  office  because  all  people  admired 
it  and  desired  it  for  its  beauty.  I find  it  laid  down  in  the  books 
that  the  precious  metals "are  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the 
vast  superstructure  of  civilized  society."  Well, I say  that  virtual- 
ly , the  whole  strength  of  this  foundation  is  a spiritual  fact. 

A perception  of f and  a sentiment  for  the  beautiful, is  surely 
one  of  the  most  spiritual  of  all  elements  entering  into  our  life. 
Gold  has  won  its  place  of  power  and  utility  because,  first  of  all, 
it  has  satisfied  that /need  of  the  mind, --its  hunger  for  beauty  and 
adornment.  Underneath  its  material  importance  there  is  a distinct 
spiritual  value,*  without  which  it  never  could  have  come  to  be  the 
instrument  that  it  is  as  aj^  basis  of  commerce. 

j>We  place  our  heavier  buildings , when  we  can, upon  the  solid 
rpck;  and  that  becomes  to  us  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  stability. 
But  when  we  ask, What  makes  the  solidity  of  this  foundation?  we  find 
it  to  be  an  impalpable  something,  a force  which  we  can  neither  ex- 
plain  nor  define,  but  which  we  call , gravitation.  All  this  solid 
earth  which  bears  us  up, is  swimming  in  a sea  of  light-bearing  Ether, 
and-  our  real  support  is  a power  as  immaterial  as  the  sunshine. 

So  we  commonly  think  of  our  existence  as  resting  upon, and 

bound  up  with, physical  facts  and  necessities.  But  a little  closer 

\ 

examination  will  convince  us  that  everywhere , as  in  the  case  I have 
used  for  an  illustration,  the  material  interests  of  life  spring  froip 
and  are  supported  by,  those  higher  spiritual  interests^ whi^ii  provide 
the  real  business  for  which  we  liva.  Our  "cloud-capped  towers  and 

J V\ 

gorgeous  palaces ", though  not  yet  rresolved  into  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of"; are  still  made  dear  to  us, above  all  else, through  their 
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spiritual  values, and  do  all, in  a certain  sense, swim  like  the  earth 
in  a finer  mediugi  of  spiritual  realities. 

Take  from  a mediaeval  enl castle  the  air  of  romance  that 
hangs  about  it  : suppose  no  human  beings  had  ever  lived  there,  and 
that  the  imagination  could  not  re-people  it  with  the  loves*  the  wars 
and  intrigues  of  long  ago  Who  then  would  make  a pilgrimage  to  6ee 
only  so  much  crumbling  ruin  or  ivy-clad  wall?  Suppose  our  life^ 
stripped  down  to  the  bare  skeleton  of  utility  : that  food  j^were  itaice 
taken  only  to  nourish, never  to  please  the  taste  ; that  clothes  were 
worn  only  for  warmth, never  for  adornment's  sake  ; that  houses  were 
built  only  for  shelter , never  to  satisfy  the  eye  ; what  a huge  slice 
of  the  good  of  living  would  be  at  once  lopped  off, and  what  a mere 
stump  of  existence, as  we  now  know  it, would  remain  * 

"No  life  without  the  body,"  ifcmen  say?  Why, even  now, the  body 

A 

is  to  us  hardly  more  than  the  carriage  in  which  we  convey  ourselves 
from  place  to  place.  We  live  almost  entirely  for  spiritual  delights^ 
and  the  spiritual  element  in  all  our  pleasures, is  the  one  thing  that 
saves  them  from  turning  us  to  ruin  and  destruction. 

The  charm  of  ^good  music;  an  intellectual  zest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth;  the  subtle  thrill  of  pride  in  our  conquest  of  the 
elements;  the  play  of  fancy  and  the  deep  peace  of  answered  affec- 
tion,--in  these  , and  in  things  like  these, our  minds  have  their  homer 
and  here  is  all  the  reason  to  be  found, why  we  -$»fight  to  maintain 
our  life  or  hope  for  immortality. 

We  do, even  now  and  here, live  in  the  spirit  ; and  therefore 
should  we  learn  to  accept  the  law  of  the  spirit,  because  its  rewards 
are  increasingly  great  as  we  go  forward  into  the  realm  which  is 
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before  us  as  our  promised  land.  A recent  writer  on  the  colonial 
period  of  our  national  exist ence ^has  pointed  out^how  the  men  who 
first  came  to  these  shores  brought  with  them  certain  habits  and 
prejudices,  concerning  the  holding  of  land, the  outgrowth  of  their 
old  life;  which  not  only  lacked  significance, but  were  a positive  >*■« 
hindrance  to  them, under  the  new  circumstances  and  conditions  that 
surrounded  them.  Yet  so  slow  were  they  to  see  their  own  advantage, 
and  to  realize  their  new  environment , that  they  clung  to  their  old 
traditions  with  most  tenacious  grasp,  and  were  only  freed  from  them 
after  years  of  bickering  and  strife. 

All  men- , in  their  weakness, are  more  or  less  like  that.  We 
have  moved  forward  so  far  out  of  the  old  animal  life, that  its  native 
feelings  and  instincts  are  almost  without  »igmf ieaiioe . in  our  modern 
world.  The  spirit  is  now  our  true  inf ormant , our  rewarder  and  our 

guide.  Yet  men  still  go  on  as  if  spiritual  realities  were  only  a 

Vu>  " 

kind  of  unsubstantial  dream,'  and  what  is , essentially^  on3?y  a disguis- 
ed form  of  barbaric  existence , were  the  only  onfe  that  promised  safety 
and  success. 

We  shall  never  again  go  back  to  the  monastic  idea, that  life 
in  the  world  of  affairs  is, of  necessity,  s inful ; and  that  poverty  is 
in  itself  a holy  and  sanctified  estate.  But  we  have  Isay  yet  to  go 
forward,  to  a new  perception  of  the  spiritual  side  of  all  our  world- 
ly work,  and  of  the  utter  hollowness  of  many  of  the  prizes  which 
men  most  ardently  seek  . 

Meantime  we  much  deceive  ourselves  if  we  fail  to  see  that 
the  old  monkish  life  had  a charm  which  made  it  often, even  for  the 
rich  and  great, a kind  of  beatific  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace.  It  is 
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related  of  Henry  Second, Emperor  of  Germany, that  he  was  so  attracted 
by  the  Monastery  as  to  resolve  to  lay  down  his  office  and  his  wealthy 
and  retire  to  the  Glo ister, there  to  make  his  permanent  home. fit  was 
not  any  special  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  his  soul  in  the  world  to 
come  that  influenced  him,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  religious  feeling 
flowing  through  the  monastic  life,  he  found  a present  delight  which 
his  whole  Empire  could  not  afford  him. 

^ cX- 

So  determined  was  he  upon  this  course, a^cd  so  desirable  did  it 
seem  , to  the  head  of  the  Religious  House  with  which  he  wished  to 
connect  himself, to  keep  him  in  control  of  the-a^*=wrs  affairs  of  s'taafr 
State, that  he  was  made  a monk;  and  then, as  soon  as  the  vow  of  pa&- 
obedience  had  passed  his  lips, he  was  sent  back  to  his  palace, with 
the  injunction  to  continue  to  do  his  duty  in  that  station  where  God 
had  seen  fit  to  place  him. 

But  think  what  the  charm  must  have  been, when  men  holding  in 
their  hands  all  that  the  world  could  give  them^threw  this  aside, to 
accept  the  hard  work  and  meager  fare  of  the  Monastery, for  the  sake 
of  the  spiritual  rest  and  peace  which  that  life  did , unquest ionably, 
bestow.  Not  alone  terror  for  the  future  impelled  them  ; but  rather 
as  the  storm-tossed  mariner  sees, with  great  joy, the  harbor  lights 
which  promise  safe  and  quiet  anchorage, so  many  a soul  has  found  with- 
in the  seclusion  of  the  church, a refuge  to  be  hailed  with  devout 
and  honest  gratitude. 

Men  talk  glibly  of  the  greater  delight  of  breasting  the  open 
Sea, and  of  wrestling  with  the  storms  that  sweep  over  its  surface. 

The  young  sailor, no  doubt, of ten  prays  for  the  grandeur  of  a tempest. 
But  you  will  never  find  an  experienced  seaman  who  does  not  dread  a 
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storm, and  is  not  glad  to  see  his  ship  pass, once  more, within  the 
sheltering  arms  of  land  which  shield  her  from  the  rude  assaults  of 
angry  seas.  The  Religious  Orders  of  the  past  have  furnished  to  many 
a half-wrecked  life-bark  such  a blissful  haven  from  the  tempest ; and 
it  is  no  impeachment  of  human  nature, but  rather  a witness  to  the  all- 
compelling  needs  of  the  spirit, that  these  Orders  once  grew  to  such 
vast  extent. 

Of  course, this  has  now  all  passed  away.  Though  the  Monastery 
still  held  the  secret  of  that  heavenly  peace^  whic/iit  seems, almost  en- 
tirely to  have  lpst;yet  the  world  a' calls  us  with  so  stern  a voice 

of  duty, that  we  should  not  X dare  neglect  our  tasks.  But  there  is, 

e 

none  the  less, ^lesson  in  this  old  piety  which  the  later  tigie  most 
foolishly  neglects. 

Imagine  some  upstart  rich  man  of  the  present  day, condescending 

to  pity  one  of  these  saints  scholars  of  the  past, because  his  life 

* 

was  so  narrow  and  confined/  Why, he  who  can  say^  "My  mind  to  me  a 
kingdom  iSf"  ; he  who, by  means  of  books, ranges  freely  through  the 
experience  of  all  the  ages;  he  whose  spiritual  perceptions  admit  him 
close  to  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty  , and  who  stands , mentally , on 
mounts  of  vision  where  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  spread  out 
before  him, --this  man  knows  sources  of  delight  that  are  as  much  bet- 
ter than  cheap  worldly  pleasures, as  the  free  and  open  hills  are 
better  than  dusty  and  smoke-laden  valleys.  He  is  the  real  pauper, 
who  knows  nothing  but  his  stocks  and  bonds  ; and  knows  them  only  in 
their  narrowest  selfish  aspect;  seeing  and  caring  nothing  for  the 
wonderful  great  whole  of  human  life, into  whose  pattern  the  threads 
of  his  own  1*^.  concerns  are  being  woven. 

One  of  the  poems  for  which#  I have c a jwdfnwt , cared  most 
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though  the  critics  have  not  made  much  of  it,  is  Mr. Emerson’s  Good  Bye 
Proud  World, I'm  going  Home;  which  ends;  7 

"For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit, 

"When  man  in  the  bush, with  God  may  meet." 

I like  the  joyous  ring  of  these  words  which  tell  us, what  indeed  we 
know  to  be  the  fact, that  this  man, among  his  books, and  in  his  native 
fields, was  happier  and  nobler  than  any  king  that  ever  wore  a crown. 
He  lived  in  the  spirit  ; and  with  him, I protest  against  the  assump- 
tion,that  Shylock  in  his  office  is  to  be  envied  and  honored , rather 
than  the  man  , through  whose  rich  mind, life  becomes  as  a perpetual 
feast , 

These  great  works  of  outward  construction  are  all  needful. 

Let  them  be  therefore  duly  attended  to.  But  let  not  the  slave, 
chained  to  his  treadmil 1 , exult  in  his  lot^ as  if  it  were  the  highest 
with  which  Heaven  has^blessed  mankind;  and  when  his  is, after  all, 
but  a voluntary  servitude , let  him  escape  from  it^as  much  as  possible 
into  the  free  realm  of  mental  and  spiritual  interests. 

We  do  not  now  make  much  account ', hardly  enough  I think,  of 
the  possible, or  probable  fate  of  the  soul  in  a life  to  come, as  a 
motive  for  our  conduct  here.  We  say, and  say  rightly  enough, that  the 
best  preparation  for  the  hereafter, is  to  do  well  the  duties  here  put 
before  us.  But  to  do  them  well  should  mean, to  enrich  ourselves , not 
only  for  time  , but  for  eternity, with  those  ideal  treasures  into 
which  life's  highest  wealth  is  coined.  Nothing  of  lower  value  did 
we  bring  into  this  world,,  and  we  shall  carry  nothing  out  , save 
what  the  spirit  has  gathered  from  its  earthly  discipline  and  experi- 
^ He  who  would  not  land  upon  the  farther  shore  of  that 
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unknown  sea  which  yet  remains  to  be  crossed , naked  and  destitute, 
must  provide  himself  while  here, some  treasure  of  the  mind  and  heart, 

r** 

some  wealth  of  spiritual  interest , affect ion  and  desire, that  may  be 
recognized  there  as  having  worth  and  use.  Even  now  we  live,  so  far 
as  our  lives  are  good  for  anything,  in  the  spirit^  and  we  vex  and 
torment  ourselves  most  uselessly, in  refusing  to  be  guided  by  its 
law.  Let  us  then  walk  in  the  spirit  more  faithfully  and  fearless- 
ly ; to  our  great  profit  while  here  upon  the  earth  , and  with  hope 
of  higher  gain  in  Heaven. 


